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MEMBERSHIP 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the mem- 
bership be increased so that the organization may represent a power- 
ful influence in favor of religious education in America, and, also, 
that the Association may be provided with adequate funds for the 
support of its activities. The funds for the support of the Associa- 
tion are derived from the following sources: 


Sustaining Membership 


Any one desiring to give special aid to the Association may become 

a sustaining member. The annual fee for such membership is $10.00. 
Seminary Dues 

Each Seminary in the Seminary Department pays an annual fee 

of $25.00. 
College and University Dues 

Each College and University in the College and University Depart- 

ment pays an annual fee of $20.00. 


High-School and Academic Dues 
Each High School and Academy pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Parish-School Dues 

Priests, teachers, and laymen may become members of this Depart- 
ment. A parish school may be enrolled as a member. The annual 
fee is $2.00. 

General Membership 

Any one interested in the work of Catholic education may become 

a member of the Association. The annual fee is $2.00. 
Donations 

Special donations are received from time to time from those who 
wish to help in the work. 

The Annual Report and current publications of this Association are 
sent to all members. Information in regard to the Association may 
be obtained from the Secretaries of the Departments or from the Sec- 
retary General. Remittances outside of the time of the convention 
should be sent to the office of the Secretary General. Checks should 
be made payable to the National Catholic Educational Association. 

General office of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

1812 MAssAcHUSETTS AvE., N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association will be held in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on Tuesday to Thursday, April 7, 8, 9, 
1942. The Association is welcomed to Chicago by His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, who directed that all necessary ar- 
rangements be made for the convenience and entertainment 
of the large number of Catholic educators who are expected 
to attend. 


Local General Committee 


Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, General Chairman; 
Right Rev. Thomas P. Bona, P.R.; Rev. George Heimsath, 
Right Rev. Daniel Byrnes, Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Casey, 
Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Kozlowski, Rev. Stanley C. Stoga, 
Right Rev. Joseph P. Morrison, Very Rev. Msgr. Malachy 
P. Foley, Very Rev. Michael J. O’Connell, C. M., Rev. Samuel 


Knox Wilson, S. J., Rev. Edward V. Dailey, Rev. John E. 
Burke, C.S.P. 


Committee on Arrangements 


Rev. Stanley C. Stoga, Chairman, Convent accommoda- 
tions for visiting Sisters. 

Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Kozlowski, Arrangements for 
visiting priests to say Mass. 

Rev. Edward V. Dailey, Publicity for various diocesan 
newspapers. 

Inquiries in regard to local arrangements should be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunning- 
ham, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, 755 N. State 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

All other information in regard to the convention may be 
secured from the office of the Secretary General of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association at 1312 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Committee Meetings 


The following Committees will meet at the Stevens Hotel 
on Monday, April 6: 

Committee on Membership of the College and University 
Department, Executive Committee of the College and Uni- 
versity Department, Executive Committee of the Secondary- 
School Department, Executive Committee of the Parish- 
School Department, Executive Board of the Association. 


Opening Meeting 
The first general session of the Association will be held 
at 10:30 A. M., Tuesday, April 7, in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Stevens Hotel. 


Headquarters 
The Stevens Hotel will be the official headquarters of the 
Association during the meeting. It is desirable that those 
who expect to attend the meeting and wish hotel reserva- 
tions should make early application. 


Places of Meeting 


All meetings will be held in the Stevens Hotel, Michigan 
Boulevard at Balboa Drive. 

The arrangements for the meetings are as follows: Open- 
ing and Closing General Meetings, Grand Ballroom; College 
and University Department, North Ballroom; Secondary- 
School Department, Boulevard Room; Parish-School Depart- 
ment, Grand Ballroom; Seminary Department, Private Din- 
ing Room No. 2; Minor-Seminary Section, Private Dining 
Room No. 1; Deaf-Education Section, Private Dining Room 
No. 5; Blind-Education Section, Private Dining Room No. 6. 


Public Meeting 
An outstanding event of the convention will be a public 
meeting for the clergy and laity on Wednesday, April 8, at 
8:00 P. M., in the Grand Ballroom of the Stevens Hotel. 
Addresses will be delivered by speakers of national prom- 
inence. 
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Registration Headquarters 
Registration headquarters will be established in the Ex- 
hibition Hall, Stevens Hotel. 
Information desks will be set up in the Exhibition Hall 
and the Lobby of the Stevens Hotel. 
Mail addressed to N. C. E. A. Convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., should be called for daily. 


Reservations for Sisters 
Sisters from outside the city of Chicago who desire to 
make reservations for the convention should write to Rev. 
Stanley C. Stoga, 755 N. State St., Chicago, III. 
Sisters who stay at the Stevens Hotel will find it con- 
venient to attend Mass at St. Mary’s Church, 9th St. and 
Wabash Ave. 


Transportation 


In order to avoid any inconvenience, travel arrangements 
by railroad or plane to Chicago and return should be made 


well in advance of the meeting. 


Daily Luncheon 
The various restaurants of the Stevens Hotel provide 
excellent facilities for daily luncheon. Arrangements have 
been made to reserve certain sections of the Coffee Shop 
and Continental Room for the Sisters in attendance. 


Admission by Badge 
Admission to the various sessions of the convention may 
be had by those who possess a convention badge. This 
convention badge may be obtained at the Registration Desk 
in the Exhibition Hall, Stevens Hotel. 

Badges will be issued to: 

(a) Members who present their membership card. (A 
membership card has been mailed in advance of the 
meeting to every member who has paid dues for the 
year ending June 30, 1942.) 

Registrants who pay at least the minimum member- 
ship fee ($2.00). 
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Note: Visitors are welcome to attend the General Meet- 
ing, the Exhibit at all times, and with the approval of pre- 
siding officers the meetings (except business session) of 
certain Departments and Sections. 


Exhibit 
The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the Exhibition 
Hall, on the lower level of the Stevens Hotel. This is con- 
venient to all meeting rooms. 
All who attend the convention are urged to make frequent 
visits to this Exhibit. 


Stevens Hotel Rates 
From the time of arrival of persons attending the con- 
vention until departure, the following schedule of rates will 
prevail: 

Single room with bath, $3.25, $3.75, $4.00 and up per day. 

Double room with bath, $4.75, $5.25, $6.00 and up per day. 

Twin bedroom with bath, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 and up per 
day. 

Suite, small, parlor and connecting twin bedroom for two 
persons $11.00 and $12.00 per day; for one person, 
$10.00 and $11.00 per day. 

Suite, large, parlor and connecting twin bedroom, $15.00, 
$16.00 and $18.00. 


In addition to the above, the Stevens Hotel has set aside 
certain rooms for accommodation of Sisters at special rates. 


Places to Say Mass 


The Reverend Clergy will find it convenient to celebrate 
Mass at the following churches: 

St. Mary’s; Rev. John E. Burke, C.S.P., Pastor, 911 S. 
Wabash Ave. 

St. Peter’s Church; Rev. Leander Conley, O.F.M., Pastor, 
816 S. Clark St. 

Cathedral of the Holy Name; Right Rev. Joseph P. Mor- 
rison, Pastor, 730 N. Wabash Ave. 
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St. Patrick’s Church; Rev. Thomas J. Hayes, Pastor, 718 
W. Adams St. 


Priests who desire to make arrangements in advance 
should write to Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Kozlowski, 755 N. 
State St., Chicago, IIl. 


Payment of Dues 


It has been the policy of the Association to raise no more 
money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without 
effort, and the Association makes no special appeal for 
funds. In this way its work is limited to the subjects that 
are immediate to its purpose. The expenses of the Associa- 
tion are raised by the annual dues of the members, and by 
contributions from those who have taken a particular in- 
terest in the work. 


Publications of the Association 
Copies of the previous reports and other publications of 


the Association may be obtained by writing to the office of 
the Secretary General. Copies of the early reports are avail- 
able only for libraries and educational institutions. 





INTERNATIONAL POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION * 


RT. REV. JOHN A. RYAN, D.D., 


Director, Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C 


By way of introduction to this address, I shall submit a 
few short paragraphs from a paper read by the Reverend 
A. Muller, 8.J., LL.D., of Antwerp, before the International 
Catholic Peace Congress, August 21, 1938, at The Hague. 
His production was entitled “The Organization of Interna- 
tional Society.” Here are the excerpts: 


The nineteenth century has rightly been called the 
century of the social problem; the twentieth will in all 
probability be the century of the international prob- 
lem. The Church’s teaching offers for both of these a 
satisfactory solution. As Catholics, however, have 
ignored, or have not obtained a satisfactory grasp of 
the former problem, so also they have allowed them- 
selves to be outdistanced in the social sphere by “archi- 
tects whom God has not authorized to build.” (Mit 
Brennender Sorge.) 

In the problem of international relations there are 
in conflict two diametrically opposed theories—Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism—which clash, just as 
in the previous century Individualism and Socialism 
clashed in dealing with the problem of social relations. 

The majority, indeed, one might say the very large 
majority, of Catholics in the last century decided for 
individualism, being anxious to protect the legitimate 
prerogatives of human liberty as against a socialism 
which they feared would be a tyranny reducing all to 
a dead level. Today the majority—is it an exaggera- 
tion to say the very large majority?—of Catholics 
stand for nationalism, realizing as they do the duties 
imposed by filial piety in regard to the fatherland 
whose rights the international socialist ignores and 
whose existence he threatens. 


I had the pleasure of hearing this very able address by 
the distinguished Belgian Jesuit in those far off August days 


* Address given at meeting of the Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of 1938. Although the gathering before which he spoke 
called itself an International Catholic Peace Congress, it 
comprised representatives from only six countries, includ- 
ing the United States. Some of the European countries, 
e.g., Denmark and Sweden, had no Catholic peace societies ; 
others, e.g., Germany and Italy, would not permit their 
Catholic nationals to attend any peace conference; Spain 
was in the midst of a civil war, while Portugal and Switzer- 
land, like the Scandinavian countries, seemed to lack a 
Catholic organization which might send delegates to an 
International Peace Congress. Nevertheless, the sponsor- 
ing organization decided to hold another International 
Catholic Peace Congress in 1940, at Lille. Before the ap- 
pointed date, that city had fallen, with the remainder of 
France, before an invader who cherished, not international 
peace but international war. 

One statement in the quotation from Father Muller’s 
paper calls for brief comment. He said: “Today the ma- 
jority—is it an exaggeration to say the very large ma- 
jority ?—of Catholics stand for nationalism... .” I do not 
think that this is now the dominant Catholic attitude. If 
the majority of Catholics throughout the world have not 
abandoned nationalism and become sane internationalists, 
then an address on “International Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion” before a Catholic audience is almost meaningless. 

International post-war reconstruction is a complex, be- 
wildering, and baffling subject. Although I am not expected 
to cover the whole ground, but only the economic phase, I 
must take notice of the political aspect, insofar as it will 
determine a reconstruction of the economic order. The 
question that I am to discuss is really twofold: What kind 
of economic reconstruction is desirable? By what means 
can it be effected? The answer to the latter question is 
necessarily in terms of politics and political organization. 
Let us give it first consideration. 


I. The Political Aspect 
In his Christmas Message, December 24, 1939, the Holy 
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Father declared: “A fundamental condition of a just and 
honorable peace is to assure the right to life and independ- 
ence of all nations, large and small, strong and weak.” This 
proposition clearly implies that every nation should have 
the power to determine its own economic life, including 
economic reconstruction, instead of being compelled to live 
under an economic system imposed by some foreign state. 
This is the National political element in post-war economic 
reconstruction. 

In his discourse to the Minister of Haiti, November 10, 
1939, the Pope expressed a wish for: 


a stable, fruitful international organization such as is 
desired by men of good will, an organization which, 
respecting the rights of God, will be able to assure the 
reciprocal independence of nations big and small, to 
impose fidelity to agreements loyally agreed upon, and 
to safeguard the sound liberty and dignity of the 
human person in each one’s efforts towards the pros- 
perity of all.... 


In the last of the Five Conditions for Peace laid down in 
his Christmas Message of 1939, His Holiness called for: 


the establishment of juridical institutions which serve 
to guarantee the loyal and faithful fulfilment of terms 
(of peace) and, in case of recognized need, to revise 
and correct them, ... 


These recommendations for a “stable international organ- 
ization” and “juridical institutions” to guarantee and, 
whenever necessary, to revise and correct the provisions of 
the peace settlement, denote the International political ele- 
ment of post-war economic reconstruction. 

Comparable with the first of these papal declarations is 
Point Three of the Atlantic Charter: 


They respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 


Commenting on Points Four, Five, and Six of the Atlantic 
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Charter, Dr. Shotwell’s ‘Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace’’ declares that they are “impossible of real- 
ization except through some form of international govern- 
ment.”’ Both the Pope and the two most powerful secular 
statesmen of today agree in demanding not only national 
independence for every people but some form of interna- 
tional organization to provide and guarantee better condi- 
tions for all peoples. 

What precise form should the international organization 
take, and how much power should it have? Happily for 
myself—and for you—I am not required to answer these 
questions tonight; nor do I know of any answer yet offered 
which has been accepted by all the various persons and 
organizations that have devoted special study to them. I 
content myself with the following three propositions: 

First, an international organization is absolutely neces- 


sary; 
Second, it will need more comprehensive scope and power 
than was possessed by the League of Nations, but it cannot 


have all the authority of a unitary, all-inclusive, super-state ; 

Third, it will require all the individual states to give up a 
considerable degree of national sovereignty. 

Concerning the second of these propositions, I would rec- 
ommend for consideration the section on “A World Com- 
monwealth of Nations” in the pamphlet, published a few 
months ago, by the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, and entitled “The World Society.” At one place in 
this publication, a “World state which would break down 
national loyalties and hemispheric barriers,” is dismissed 
as idealistic and utopian; and preference is expressed for a 
“federal structure which would distribute authority among 
nations, regional federations, and a Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

With reference to the third proposition. I quote a short 
paragraph from the paper by Father Muller which I cited 
at the beginning of this address: 


The idea of society is inseparable from the idea of 
social authority and this latter in its turn evokes the 
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idea of a subordination and a submission which are 
utterly incompatible with that complete independence 
and absolute authority which hitherto modern states 
have constantly claimed. 


Concerning the general project of an international organ- 
ization, I would commend to all Catholics, especially those 
who have been so misled by partisan politics as to scoff at 
the very name of “internationalism,” another excerpt from 
Father Muller’s paper: 


The existence of an international society is in accord 
with God’s design as a result of man’s natural sociabil- 
ity. It is for human wisdom to organize that society. 
Immense efforts have been directed to this end and 
Catholic public opinion has unfortunately not taken its 
proper share. 


II. The Economic Aspect 


How and along what lines is post-war economic recon- 
struction to be accomplished? None of the more prominent 
answers to this question has won complete acceptance. With 


regard to the underlying ethical principles, there exists a 
notable measure of agreement. Although most of these 
principles are found in various utterances by Pope Pius 
XII, I shall quote only two. In his radio address on Pente- 
cost, June 1, 1941, the Holy Father said: 


Every man as a living being gifted with reason, has 
in fact from nature the fundamental right to make use 
of the material goods of the earth, while it is left to 
the will of man and to the juridical statutes of nations 
to regulate in greater detail the actuation of this right. 


His Christmas Message of December 24, 1941, includes 
the following: 


Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no place for that cold and calculat- 
ing egoism which tends to hoard the economic re- 
sources and materials destined for the use of all to 
such an extent that the nations less favored by nature 
are not permitted access to them. 


As in the excerpts given above from his statements on 
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the political foundations of reconstruction, so here, the 
Pope describes, respectively, the rights of the individual in 
relation to his own state and his rights against other states. 
Both rights are, of course, primarily economic, natural, 
congenital, and a part of man’s moral heritage as a human 
being. 

Point Four of the Atlantic Charter pledges the respective 
countries of the signers to: 


endeavor, with due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. 


Point Five expresses the desire to: 


bring about the fullest collaboration between all na- 
tions in the economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security. 


Point Six hopes for peace which “will afford assurance 


that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want.” 

About the ethical excellence of these Atlantic Charter 
proposals, promises, and aspirations, no honest man, cer- 
tainly no Christian, can entertain doubt or misgiving. Con- 
cerning the methods by which these lofty aims are to be 
realized, only Point Four is specific, and it is so only in a 
general way. 

The baffling character and the complexity of post-war 
reconstruction have been well summarized in the Second 
Report of Dr. Shotwell’s ‘Commission to Study the Organ- 
ization of Peace”: 

The task of reconstruction after this war will be far 
greater than before. This war activity covers a far 
wider area; it involves more nations, more persons and 
things; its power of destructiveness is much greater; 
political disunity and confusion have been fomented, 


and the foundations of human trust and of law and 
order, have been knocked out from beneath us. Most 
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of the nations of the world maintained their independ- 
ence during the First World War; there were more 
neutrals and they were less directly affected; the area 
of battle was confined to the Atlantic Ocean and to part 
of Europe. The present war spreads over the seven 
seas, and involves all continents in its effects. The loss 
of life, the interruption of trade, the injury to indus- 
try, the starvation and unemployment will be many 
times multiplied in the present war. The increasing 
dependence of peoples upon each other makes far more 
disastrous the wrecking of the system of trade and 
financial intercourse. 


The Shotwell report deals almost entirely with the Tran- 
sition Period between the end of the war and the establish- 
ment of a “permanent world order.” My task this evening 
is much simpler. I shall begin where the Shotwell report 
leaves off, and discuss briefly some of the important prob- 
lems involved in economic reconstruction after the transi- 
tion period, when the world situation calls for something 
permanent. 

What kind of economic order do we want after stabiliza- 
tion has been achieved? Not a few students of the subject 
desire or expect some form of collectivism. Some of these 
declare that a world revolution is inevitable, the outcome of 
which would be communism. I do not accept this undesir- 
able inevitability. Nor do I think that the milder form of 
collectivism known as socialism is necessary, probable, or 
desirable. The hypothesis of a Nazi or Fascist world order 
I do not consider, because it implies the defeat of the United 
Powers. 

In its essentials, the capitalist system will probably con- 
tinue after the war in the great majority of the more im- 
portant countries. By the capitalist system I mean merely 
private ownership and operation of the bulk of the instru- 
ments of production. Decidedly I do not mean capitalism in 
its historic sense, which I have elsewhere defined as “pri- 
vate ownership and private operation of the means of pro- 
duction in such a way as to pay the lowest practicable 
wages, obtain the highest possible rates of profit and in- 
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terest, and secure the maximum of economic domination.” 
That arrangement has already been considerably narrowed, 
limited, and modified in more than one country, and the 
process of mitigation and reform should be carried very 
much further. Labor-sharing in management, profits, and 
ownership should become general as rapidly as feasible. 
More important and fundamental is the system of occupa- 
tional groups recommended by Pope Pius XI. Its general 
adoption is the only possible salvation of capitalism and the 
only enduring preventive of collectivism. Not only should 
the occupational group system be established within the 
individual countries, but many of its elements might well 
be introduced by international action in economic regions 
comprising several states. 

The principle of international economic collaboration was 
positively, although in general terms, endorsed by Pope 
Pius XI in the following brief paragraph: 

Further, it would be well if the various nations in 
common counsel and endeavor strove to promote a 
healthy economic cooperation by prudent pacts and in- 
stitutions, since in economic matters they are largely 


dependent one upon the other, and need one another’s 
help. (Forty Years After, N. C. W. C. edition, p. 29.) 


“Prudent pacts and institutions” indicate the essence of 
the international cooperation that will be required to achieve 
post-war economic reconstruction. Which are the most 
important changes that should be included in reconstruc- 
tion? Which are the greatest reforms that must be adopted 
for the promotion of social justice and international peace? 

Many, if not most, of the answers to these questions have 
stressed freedom of trade and access to raw materials. It 
is frequently asserted that the absence of these requisites 
was the main cause of the now-raging war. Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, it is asserted, were deprived of many goods 
which they sorely needed, through preferential tariffs, quota 
systems, and exchange restrictions. It is contended, more- 
over, that if these countries had possessed colonies they 
would have been able to obtain the goods of which they were 
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deprived, and are still deprived, through the above-men- 
tioned restrictions and discriminations. 

In these complaints, there is some truth, combined with 
much exaggeration. When Germany possessed colonies she 
drew therefrom only one-half of one per cent of her raw 
materials. Italy got even less important supplies from 
Ethiopia. Japan has, indeed, obtained large quantities of 
useful and necessary materials from Manchuria, which is 
not a colony, but an area raped from China. If the Axis 
powers should win this war, they would have ample access 
to all the raw materials, and every other kind of materials, 
that they need and covet—and on their own terms. Since 
they are not going to win, this is no solution of their 
difficulties. 

As a matter of fact, however, the colonial lands of the 
world produce a much smaller quantity and variety of raw 
materials than is generally supposed. Most of the world’s 
basic commodities are found in non-colonial areas, the only 


conspicuous exceptions being tin and rubber. Consequently 
the problem of making a better apportionment of raw ma- 
terials, of putting them within reasonable reach of the 
“have-not” countries is only in a minor degree bound up 
with the distribution or the redistribution of lands having 
a colonial status. 


The contention that many countries cannot obtain the raw 
materials that they need through fair exchange has consid- 
erable validity. The nations that possess or control some 
of the most important raw materials are not always willing 
to exchange them on fair terms. Many raw materials are 
controlled by monopolistic combinations, either national or 
international. As examples of national combinations, some 
of which no longer exist, indeed, may be cited the Chilean 
control of sodium nitrate, the Japanese monopoly of cam- 
phor and the American Aluminum Company’s control of 
bauxite; among the international combinations, the Franco- 
German potash syndicate, the bismuth cartel, the copper 
export cartel, and the international zinc cartel. As a rule, 
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these raw-material combinations do not behave more gen- 
erously toward foreign purchasers than do monopolistic 
concerns in control of manufactured products when dealing 
with their fellow citizens. They charge “all that the traffic 
will bear.” Through preferential arrangements with the 
dominions, such as the Ottawa Treaties of 1932, and through 
political control of non-self-governing colonies—as distin- 
guished from the self-governing dominions—Great Britain 
can dominate their markets and direct their imports. 

Obviously all such interferences with freedom of trade 
should be discontinued as soon as possible. Point Four of 
the Atlantic Charter promises access on equal terms by all 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished, to the trade and 
raw materials of the world. The fulfilment of this promise 
would put an end to al! such discriminations and prefer- 
ences as those just described. Unfortunately the promise 
is qualified by the ambiguous phrase, “with due respect to 
existing obligations.”’ This exception could be so construed 
as to nullify all the hopeful language of Point Four. How- 
ever, such an interpretation and effect could hardly have 
been intended by Roosevelt and Churchill. Possibly they 
had in mind only commitments embodied in formal and 
solemn treaties. 

More comprehensive and important than these discrimi- 
native devices is the whole system of protective tariffs. 
They all interfere with freedom of trade and access to raw 
materials, and to every other kind of material. They are 
established not only by relatively poor and weak nations 
but by countries as powerful as the United States. For their 
continuance there are only two justifications. A few, a 
very few, countries are so poor in natural resources that 
almost all of their products can be provided more cheaply 
outside their borders. To such peoples only three choices 
are available: they can abandon their homelands, even as 
the occupant of a submarginal farm can and should go else- 
where; they can starve on account of their inability to 
undersell imported goods; or they can impose protective 
tariffs which will keep out most imports and render their 
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country “self-sufficient” on a relatively low standard of 
living. I do not undertake to say which of these harsh 
.choices ought to be adopted by any people. 

Happily the great majority of nations are in no such dire 
condition. Most countries would be better off under the 
policy of free trade. In that situation each would produce 
those goods which it can turn out “to the best advantage,” 
and exchange its surpluses for the goods which it either 
cannot produce at all, or cannot produce so cheaply as other 
countries. 

This is the classical theory of free trade vs. protectionism. 
It is still valid, as a general principle. However, no prudent 
nation can afford to ignore the existence of established 
tariffs. This is the second justification of protectionism, 
but it is only transitional and temporary. It is compre- 
hensively illustrated by the history of sugar production in 
the United States. The American sugar industry is uneco- 
nomical. It should never have been permitted to get estab- 
lished; for sugar imported from Cuba, the Philippines, and 
Hawaii, could, in the absence of tariff barriers, be sold here 
much cheaper than the American product. Thanks to the 
tariff duties, however, we have the incubus of a sugar in- 
dustry, in which many millions of dollars have been invested 
and upon which tens of thousands of persons depend for a 
livelihood. Abolish the tariff on sugar and very little of 
the domestic industry would be able to survive, unless 
through a system of direct bounties. 

In my opinion, the United States should never have 
adopted the policy of a protective tariff. We can produce 
most goods so much more efficiently and cheaply than any 
other nation that we could with advantage to ourselves and 
with great good example to the rest of the world have estab- 
lished complete free trade. “Infant industries” could have 
been fostered, so far as this was deemed advisable, through 
a system of direct bounties, to be withdrawn when the “in- 
fants” became able to stand on their own feet. As things 
are now, the only course that we can follow, consistently 
with social justice, is to reduce our tariffs as rapidly as 
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feasible and to subsidize for a term of years all important 
industries which would not survive without such artificial 
assistance. 


I have spent some time in describing the position of 
America with regard to free trade, because it well exempli- 
fies the difficulties which will confront the international 
organization when it attempts to obtain a better economic 
world order through a more liberal system of exchanges 
between the “have” and the “have not” nations. 

Nor is this the most difficult phase of the situation. It 
is sometimes asserted that the question of raw materials 
is a false issue; that, save for artificial interferences with 
exports, any nation can obtain all the raw materials that 
it needs if it has the money to pay for them. This generali- 
zation is too simple. In the first place, the problem of pay- 
ing for imports of raw materials, or of any other goods, is 
not that of having enough money to send across the national 
frontiers. In international trade, goods are, for the most 
part, not exchanged for gold nor for national currencies. 


Few if any countries possess sufficient surplus gold to 
export year after year in return for any considerable 
amount of raw materials. Obviously, the imports cannot 
be paid for in the national currency of the importing coun- 
try. If that arrangement were feasible, no problem would 
arise out of unfavorable balances of trade, for the unbalance 
would quickly disappear through the shipment of the ap- 
propriate amount of paper money. Except in temporary 
and particular situations, a country must pay for foreign 
goods in the form of services or other goods. This is as 
true of raw materials as of artificial products. 


Why cannot such an exchange be peacefully and fairly 
effected? Does not the country which has a surplus of raw 
materials need to import finished goods or some kinds of 
raw materials? To the latter question we can immediately 
give an affirmative answer. No country is completely self- 
sufficient economically. Even the United States has to 
bring from abroad large quantities of a large variety of 
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commodities, both raw and manufactured. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the almost complete cessation of our 
supply of rubber since a hostile Japan has shut it off by 
attack upon the Dutch East Indies. 

Suppose that the country possessing the raw materials 
does not want or need all the manufactured goods which are 
offered in exchange for the raw materials. Obviously, the 
“offering” countries cannot then obtain all the raw ma- 
terials that they have “the money to pay for.”’ Suppose, on 
the other hand, that several highly developed industrial 
countries are specializing in the production of certain 
staples. Japan, Britain, the United States, Germany, even 
India and China, are equipped to produce indefinite quanti- 
ties of textiles. If they all could find foreign markets to 
absorb their exportable surpluses of these commodities, 
they would all be economically happier than they are today. 
If each of them could exchange in foreign markets all its 
surplus products for goods which it needs or desires, the 
menace of wars from economic causes would become neg- 
ligible. Despite our just indignation against Japan for her 
treachery at Pearl Harbor and for the deception that she 
practiced in the discussions with our Secretary of State; 
despite her forcible subjugation of Korea; despite her out- 
rageous attack on China—let us bear in mind that Japan 
would probably have perpetrated none of these international 
crimes if she could have obtained adequate markets for the 
goods that her economy is fitted to produce. Very appro- 
priate here is the statement of the Holy Father, December 
24, 1941, already quoted: 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no place for that cold and calculat- 
ing egoism which tends to hoard the economic resources 
and materials destined for the use of all to such an 
extent that the nations less favored by nature are not 
permitted access to them. 

The difficulties described in the immediately foregoing 
paragraphs show that the remedies suggested by many of 
those who have written on post-war reconstruction, are en- 
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tirely too simple. For example, here is the statement 
adopted by Oswald Garrison Villard, Frederick Libby, and 
others: “Free access to raw materials and to all markets 
and trade routes, in order to bring about full employment 
of capital and labor everywhere in the world.” 


Evidently that would not be sufficient. Mere freedom of 
access to raw materials, markets, and trade routes would 
not bring about “full employment of capital and labor 
everywhere in the world.” Desirable as these conditions 
are, they do not touch the difficulty that confronts several 
mass-production countries competing with one another for 
inadequate foreign markets. It is a baffling problem— 
probably the most discouraging of all the problems involved 
in post-war economic reconstruction. 


Apparently there is only one solution, difficult as it may 
be of application. The international authority will have to 
distribute the world demand for certain mass-production 
staples among those mass-production countries whose com- 
bined potential output exceeds the capacity of the world 
market. In other words, market quotas will have to be al- 
located to the several competing countries, in accordance 
with their respective needs and capacities in the world 
economy. 


I repeat that this is a baffling problem. It will be in- 
soluble unless the international organization adopts the 
method and the spirit advocated by the Holy Father in his 
Christmas Message last December: 


Such a new order, which all peoples desire to see 
brought into being after the trials and the ruins of 
this war, must be founded on that immovable and un- 
shakable rock, the moral law which the Creator Him- 
self has manifested by means of the natural order and 
which He has engraved with indelible characters in 
the hearts of men: that moral law whose observance 
must be inculcated and fostered by the public opinion 
of all nations and of all states with such a unanimity 
of voice and energy that no one may dare to call into 
doubt or weaken its binding force. 

Like a shining beacon, this moral law must direct 
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by the light of its principles the course of action of 
men and of states, and they must all follow its ad- 
monishing, salutary and profitable precepts if they do 
not wish to abandon to the tempest and to ultimate 
shipwreck every labor and every effort for the estab- 
lishment of a new order.... 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles there is no room for the violation of the 
freedom, integrity and security of other states, no 
matter what may be their territorial extension or their 
capacity for defense. ... 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no place for that cold and calculat- 
ing egoism which tends to hoard the economic re- 
sources and materials destined for the use of all to 
such an extent that the nations less favored by nature 
are not permitted access to them. 

Happily, there is some reason to hope that the tasks of 
post-war reconstruction will be undertaken and carried out 
with more attention to spiritual and ethical values than 
was the case twenty-three years ago. Very encouraging is 
the prominence of the spiritual note in secular discussions 
and proposals concerning the post-war world order. As 
one illustration of this development, I submit some excerpts 
from a pamphlet, entitled, “Comment on the Eight-Point 
Declaration of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
’ Churchill,’ published by Dr. Shotwell’s “Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace.” On page 13 appears the 
following paragraph: 


One word, found in the Eight Point, deserves special 
consideration. It is unusual to find statesmen using 
such a word as “spiritual”; and its use by these two 
statesmen illuminates their own feelings as to the 
issues now at stake, and recognizes the character of 
the sentiments of their peoples. There is a widespread 
conviction that disregard for fundamental moral prin- 
ciples led to the present conflict, and that for its solu- 
tion we must return to those principles. 


Finally, I quote those magnificent words of President 
Roosevelt, in his response to the pledge of loyalty given to 
him by the Catholic Hierarchy: 
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We shall win this war and in victory we shall seek 
not vengeance but the establishment of an international 
order in which the spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts 
of men and of nations. 











THE STEVENS 





